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by citizens, he silently took advantage of their 
curiosity. Two fields belonged to his parson- 
age, which were crossed by a public foot path. 
Here he worked with his servants, dug trenches, 
planted young trees, and placed around them 
the earths he ‘thought most likely to promote 
their growth. He then obtained slips of ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, plums, and nuts, made a 
large nursery ground, and waited with patience 
the period when his parishioners, observing 
the success of his experiments, would come 
and request him to assist them in rearing trees 
for themselves. His expectations were not 
disappointed; ‘the taste for planting was diffus- 
ed, and the art of grafting, which he taught the 
people, was generally practised. 

Various other advantages have resulted from 


a ne re ee 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 
Coneluded from page 210. 


Oberlin has been successful in materially 
improving the agriculture of Ban de la Roche. 
The first object of his care was the repair and 
w idening of the roads—a most useful under- 
taking in a country, where the torrents, pour- 
ing down from the summits of the mountains, 
frequently cause considerable landslips, to the| the Jabours of this extraordinary man. ‘The 
great loss of the cultivator. In furthering this improvement of the breed of cattle; the suc- 
unportant business, the pastor laboured with cessful. introduction of .the artificial grasses, 
his ae hands, selecting for himself and his do- sainfoin, and clover; the great increase in the 
mestic servant, the most difficult and danger- growth of potatoes, which form the principal 
ous spots. Animated by his example, the| cubsistence of the Rochois; the employment of 
whole parish set about the work, Walls were | the young, during the winter months, in manu- 
raised to prevent the sliding of the earth; the facturing useful articles from straw, knitting, 
torrents were stopped or diverted, and inter- dying, spinning cotton, and weaving; the cul- 
course permanently established between the) ture of flax; the establishment of an agricultu- 
five villages. When this was accomplished, ral society; of a dispensary for the sick; of a 
they proceeded to open a communication with| joan for the relief of the necessitous, and the 
the great road to Strasburg. In effecting this, liquidation of debts; 
rocks were to be blasted—a wall built—a a law suit_ between the seigneurs and the pea- 
bridge to be erected over the river Brusche, rs 


T fonds bir Gay wid ' : santry, which had been prolonged for eighty 
r r . . i 

ne Unds for (ie who ee. ere to be procured. | vears, and which had impoverished the parties 
‘othing was impracticable; every thing difficult} py enormous expense, and diffused a spirit of 


yielded to the enthusiasin of the villagers. | litigation and intrigue; all bear testimony to 
They laboured with an energy that braved the zeal and disinterestedness of Oberlin, and 
danger and despised fatigue. Implements were the invaluable benefits which the inhabitants 
wanting; their pastor procured them: expenses of the Ban de la Roche have derived from his 
@ccumulated; he interested his bourgeois and) counsels and exertions. It was obvious that 


his distant friends, and funds were provided; | ihe infection of this estimable man’s bright ex- 
and in two years, in spite of every obstacle, the ample was caught by many of his people, and 
work was completed. among these, three females in particular mani- 

When the poor labourers broke any of their! fested much fervour in forw arding his benevo- 
tools, they were often at a great loss, through) jent views. The young people were accus- 
want of money, to purchase new ones. Ober-| tomed to assist the aged and the sick in their 
lin opened a warehouse, where he sold every} field work. Ifa cottage was to be built, they 
article of this kind at prime cost, and gave the} would fetch the materials. If a poor man’s 
purchasers credit till their payments came) cow died, the people combined to assist him 
round. He selected lads of suitable talents, to procure another. When a father and 
clothed and apprenticed them in different) mother died, their friends and neighbours took |® 
towns, and thus succeeded, in a few years, in charge of their children. One young woman, 
introducing into the country, wheelwrights, Sophia Bernard, rescued from misery, and 
masons, smiths, joiners, and glaziers, of which adopted as many as nine children; taught 
trades there were no persons before in the|them to spin, and, by her own industry and 
neighbourhood. theirs, supported them till able to maintain 

In 1767, there was no fruit in the Waldbach| themselves. A young man who wished to mar- 
but wild apples. /Oberlin was anxious to in-| ry her, promised to wait ten years rather than 
duce his parishioners to plant*trees of various|be disappointed; and when she assured him 
kinds. ‘The method he adopted on this occa-|that her reason for refusing his offer was her 
sion was singularly ingenious. Aware of the| reluctance to give up the orphans she had 


the happy termination of 


reluctance of country people to be instructed }adopted, he nobly agreed that if he should re- 


ceive her hand, he would help to maintain the 
children. He did so, and they 
adopted others. 


afterwards 


The condition of the negro slaves deeply af- 
fected Oberlin’s mind, so much so, that he and 
his wife agreed to sell their plate, and appro- 
priate the proceeds for their benefit. He even 
deemed it right to abstain from the use of cof- 
fee and sugar raised by slave labour, although 
accustomed to the use of both. 


The last illness of the good Oberlin was sud- 
den and short. On the 28th of May, 1826, he 
experienced shivering and fainting fits. On 
the next and following day, he in part recever- 
ed the use of his reason, and often, when his 
strength permitted, exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus, 
call me soon to thy presence! Yet thy will be 
done!”’ On the 31st, he was much convulsed, 
but both by signs and words manifested his re- 
gard for his children, his friends, his parishion- 
ers, and the excellent woman Louisa Schepler, 
who was entrusted with his household affairs. 
At six o’clock of the morning of June Ist, 
though speechless, he, by an effort, took off his 
cap, clasped his hands, and looked up to hea- 
ven for the last time. Soon after eleven, his 
breathing ceased, and the passing bell inform- 
ed his parishioners, that the pastor, who for 
nearly sixty years had watched over them, had 
departed to his heavenly rest. During half a 
century, the housekeeper above mentioned, 
who had entered his house an orphan at the 
age of fifteen years, proved an invaluable assist- 
ant, in managing his house and bringing up his 
children, especially after bis wife’s decease. 
This estimable woman would never accept any 
wages, but lived in his family as a friend ra- 
ther than a servant. What her few wants re- 
quired she asked for—nothing more; and, on 
some occasions, when Oberlin endeavoured, 
through indirect channels, to put money into 
her hands, she, conjecturing the source from 
which it came, uniformly returned it. Within 
a few days after his death, a sealed letter was 
opened, in which Oberlin, having spoken of 
her excellent qualities, begged his children to 
treat her as a sister; and so well disposed were 
they to fulfil this request, that they offered her 

a share of the little property he had left. This, 
however, she refused, asking nothing more 
than to remain in the house, and to be permit- 
ted to add the honoured name of Oberlin to her 
own. 


The funeral took place on the 5th of June, 
and the coffin having been placed in the midst 
of the church, the president of the consistory of 
Barr, read from the pulpit a paper written by 
Oberlin as long since as the year 1784, from 
which the following are extracts. 








THE FRIEND. 






































‘“* My beloved parish! God will neither forget nor FOR THE FRIEND. |{@ontradictory. But there seems little reason to doubt, 
forsake thee. He has thoughts of peace and mercy GLEANINGS. that he practised the most hardy self-control, and the 
towards thee. All things shall go well with thee. ie most rigid abstinence ; that he was earnestly desirous 
Only cleave thou to him, and leave every thing to Continued from page 186. of correcting and ti ing the public morals; and 


his care. Let my name be forgotten, but let that of} aplanders.—“ They spend great part of the sum- that he censured, with steadiness and severity, the 
Jesus Christ, whom I proclaimed to thee, be ever re-| mer in fishing; and as the rivers abound in fish, they |'e#@aing vices and follies of the age. At the same 
membered, He is thy Pastor: I am but his servant. lfind no difficulty in catching as many as they |ume, he appears to have carried both the cynical ha- 
He is that good Master, who, after having prepared | desire, which they hang up and dry for future use. |>its and philosophical ¢coctrines of his master to an 
me from my, youth, sent me to thee in order to be| [y this employment, they are often attended on the |¢*travagant extreme. True wisdom does not re- 
useful. He alone is wise, good, almighty, and mer-}jakes by large flocks of sea swallows, which direct | (Te @ sacrifice of the common comforts of life; and 
ciful; I am but a poor, weak, and wretched man.|them to the places where the shoals of fish are most | the affected humility of Diogenes, there evidently 
Oh, my friends, pray that you may all become|a}hundant; and are rewarded by the sme!l fishes, |!Utked a degree of philosophical pride, not inferior 
beloved sheep of his pasture. There is salva-| which are cast on the shore, or left for them in the |® that of many of the individuals who incurred his 
tion in none other than Jesus Christ; and Jesus loves |}oats. They come duly at the same hour in the}cemsure. “ I trample under foot the pride of Plato, ; 
you, seeks for you, and is ready to receive you. G0) morning, as if to inform the fishermen that it is time said Diogenes, treading upon his robe, “ Yes, ae 
to aia et as you are, with all your sins, and all |t, begin their work, and set off with the boats as plied Plato, “ with greater pride of your own. 
your infirmities. He alone can deliver you from | guides, ready by their cries and plunging into the 
them and heal you. He will sanctify and perfect! water, to point out the most proper places for cast-| The Dog.+From a very ancient period, dogs have 
you. Devote yourselves to him. Whenever any of| ing the nets.” “ Salmon are taken either by means of | been converted into beasts of burden, and yoked in 
you die, may you die in him; and may | meet you,! nets, or by striking with the spear. This latter mode |harness to carriages. In the frozen regions of the 
and accompany you, with songs of triumph, to man- | jg practised chiefly during the night, by means of |north, the utility of the dog is eminently displayed, 
sions of joy, before the throne of the Lamb. Adieu, | |jghts or fires, and is described as singularly pictur-|and travellers, by its assistance, are enabled to cross 
dear friends, adiew! [I have loved you much; and esque. On the front of the boat is an iron basket or | trackless deserts of snow, otherwise impassable. From 
the very severity which | have sometimes found it | grate, fastened to the end of a loug crooked stick, so five to ten are harnessed to a light sledge of wicker 
necessary to adopt, arose from no other motive than | that the burning wood which it contains stands far | work, about three feet long, and one ia breadth ; the 
an earnest desire to contribute to your happiness.| shove the boat. Immediately behind the fire stands | driver is supported by a seat a yard above the ground, 
May God reward you for your services, your bene-| the fisher with his trident, which is a long spear, with |and the whole frame rests upon two curved pieces of 
fits, and the deference and submission you have} fve or six strong barbed points ; and behind him sits | Wood, sometimes whalebone, which operates as skates 
shown towards his unworthy servant; and may he | the pilot, who moves the boat along with gentle and | in gliding over the frozen snow. The total weight 
forgive’ those who have given me pain by opposing | imperceptible strokes. The salmon is attracted by |of the sledge does not exceed ten pounds, in which 
me: doubtless they knew not what they did. Lord,| the blaze of the fire, and raising himself slowly to the |journeys incredibly long are safely accomplished; 
let thine eye watch over my dear parishioners ; let| surface of the water, comes within reach of the spear. |the dogs are arranged in pairs, with a leader in front. 
thine ear attend to their petitions; let thine} The silence of the moving boats, the crossing of the |] When M. Lesseps brought the despatches of La Pe- 
hand be stretched out to protect them. Lord | fires as they advance in different directions, the im- | rouse over land. from the harbour of Petrapowloski, 37 
Jesus! thou didst commit this parish to me—to me,| movable figure of the fishers hanging forward over | dogs were harnessed to his sledge, and 45 to that of the 
though so weak and so miserable: oh, suffer me to | the prow in readiness for the blow, and the sudden |companion of his journey, the governor-general Kas- 
commit and commend it again to thee! Give it pas-| animation imparted to these seeming statues when |loff. Thirty-five sledges were in company, drawn 
tors after thine own heart. Never forsake it. Over-|the salmon is struck, render these fishing scenes pe-|by nearly 300 dogs. Journeys of this description 
rule all things for its welfare. Enlighten all my culiarly interesting to the eye of a spectator.” are not entirely devoid of danger. The traveller, 
parishioners ; guide them, love them, and bless them. ; whose position is sideways, and not directed forward, 
Let small and great, those in office and private per- Diana hed many oracles in ancient times, and|™¥** be careful to preserve the equilibrium of so 
sons, pastors and people, all meet at length in thy | - slight a vehicle; if it inclines to the right, he must 
paradise. Even so, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—| lean to the left, and his posture must be changed 
even so. Amen.” when the inclination is reversed. Much of the secu- 
rity of the traveller depends on the training of the 
leader, and the whole are guided by the voice and a 
ervoked stick, without any whip. The fatigue of 
long journeys is so great, food scanty, and shelter 
rarely obtained, that the dogs frequently perish under 








many temples were dedicated to her worship. Of 
these latter, the most celebrated was that at Ephe- 
sus, which, on account of its size, strueture, and em- 
; ; * ; | hellishments, was esteemed one of the seven wanders 

Such is a faint sketch of the life of a village | of the world. ‘Some account of the construction of 
pastor in a mountainous district of France; of] is famous temple has been transmitted to us by two 
one who was not an indolent sentimentalist of |2222* @tbors, Vitruvius and Pliny. The former 


. tells that it t col in the front, ; ; 
the school of Rousseau, or of any other mo-! ,.,4 seine i es Soot. tint 4 eee it. Nevertheless, their speed, strength, patience 


dern philosopher, but a self-denying benefactor| range of columns round it, and that it was of the of privations, are remarkable; captain King relates, 
of the school of Christ. Yethe was not actu-|Ionic order. Pliny states that two hundred and |that a camier performed a journey of 270 miles by 
ated by the hope of reward on account of any |***™ty years elapsed during its construction ; that it )™°*n® eee 
ersonal worthiness : for the me ndums was 425 feet in length, and 220 in breadth ; that it ; ° or : 2 pe. 
pe / ’ , mora “} was adorned with ene hundred columns, each sixty Loading hay in Chili—aA writer in the Christian 
which he left afford complete evidence, that as/| foot high, &c. Of these columns, twenty-seven were | Spectator, who has spent several years in Chili, (or 
he bélieved in the Divinity, so he relied alone] very curiously carved, and the rest polished. The |Chile,) remarks that almost all substances from the 
on the merits and blood of Christ, his Saviour. —on ~ of the Byhadantirame, ounting to ae Sian Sen = the oa of aa in 
; = 1s ee iny, a swall statue of ebony, m y one Canitia, } that country. ay is wholly broug © market in 
van ee ree eee it re we though believed by the sehen to ok, been sent |that way. A man mounts his mule, and stands erecty 
so tar m deemmy himself self-sufficient down from heaven by Jupiter. The temple was while a second throws him up smal! bundles of long. 
for every good work, he meekly depended UPON, | several times destroyed and rebuilt. until it was final- | green hay, which he places round him as our hay- 
atid earnestly implored the aid of the Holy | ly burnt by the Goths in the year 260. makers load a cart. When a mule is so laden that 
Spirit. One of bis maxims was, “ nothing, no- —— bat Zo long ens the aa rte “A 
thing without God” Nor need we wonder! Diogenes, a celebrated Grecian philosopher, of the ee nd andl art hie locd is on, —_— 
that Ins perseverance m well doing was so con-| Sect called Cynics, was born at Sinope, a city of Long sticks of timber are brought to market on 
stant; for, another of bis maxims was, “ All to hinmelf co « pugll to ae es a mule back, one on each side of the animal. They 
the Saviour.” “ What,” said he to a minister.) 0 Pree : 


Cynic sact, web nl @ sobidy telaesd’ to edinit are crossed, and lashed together on the saddle ; the 
"es i = . “ynic sect, who, rst, i sed to admi : . : 
who visited hun, “what did not our Saviour bie. Diogenes still coationiag te importune him, ee eee oe 


suffer for us? Nothing. is difficult when we do | the surly philosopher lifted ap his staff to drive him oa eae See SR ee Sens, and cweep 
it for him. Te -him det us wholly devote our-| *¥2y, upon which the young stadent exclaimed, . 
edives.” - “ Beat me as you please, will still be your scholar!” 
Antisthenes at length consented to admit him; and he 
afterwards became his intimate friend and com- 
‘ ; panion. From that period, Diogenes adopted the 
Genius is a rare and precious gem, of which few | opinions and principles, and conformed to the austete 
know the worth; it is fitter for the cabinet of the | habits of his master; distinguishing himself upon all 
connoisseur, than for the commerce of mankind. Good | occasions, by a thorough contempt of riches and 
sense is a bank bill, convenient for change, negotiable | worldly honours, and an excessive indignation against 
at all times, and current in all places. It knows the | every species of luxury. He wore a coarsé cloak, 
value ry small things, and considers that an aggrte-|carried a wallet and staff, made the porticoes and| Lamp without Kiame.—If a cylindrical coil of thin 
gate of them makes up-the sum of human affairs.| other public places hisehabitation, and, like 4 com- ina wire, about the hundredth part of an inch in 
t n ’ eter, is placed so that part of it surrounds the 
sistence in the casual contributions of charity. Thecotton wick of a spiral lamp, and part of it is above 
: accounts which have been transmitted to us by an-jthe wick, and if the lamp is lighted so as to heat the 
H. More's Essays. | cient authors respecting Diegenes, are con! and! wire to redness, then if the flame is blown out, the 














Oysters.—In a report made by a committee of the 
legislature of New Jersey, on the value of the oyster 
s in Delaware Bay, Cumberland county, it is stat- 
ed, that the number of vessels employed on those 
beds for 300 days in the year, is more than 500 sail. 
employing about 2000 men, and taking about 150,000 
bushels of oysters per year. 


———).0. 








elevates common concerns into matters of import-| mon mendicant, sought a and ious 
ance, by performing them in the best manner, and at a Pchacity, The 
the most suitable season. 
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yapour which ascends from the aleohol will keep the 
es of the wire red hot, a8 


alcohol remai in the lamp. red hot coil of 


Thy spirit is around 
as there is any} Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 


And this eternal sound, 


wire is capable of kindling German fungus, or paper] (Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng,) 


prepared with nitre, 
may be at any time 
twelve threads of the ordinary"gized lamp cotton 
yarn, with the platina wire coiled round it, will re- 
quire half an ovsice of alcohol to keep it red hot for 
eight hours. During the ignition, a slightly acid 
smell is given out, arising from the decomposition of 
the alcohol. This lamp has, in one case, been kept 
burning for upwards of sixty hours.— Annals of Phi- 
losophy. 


so that a sulphur match, Xe. 





The Kamtschatdales, excepting their excessive 
fondness for spirituous liquors, are a very estimable 
race, not “easily to be surpassed,” says Krusenstern, 
« for kindness of heart, fidelity, obedience, hospitali- 
ty, perseverance, and attachment to their superiors.” 
In spite of their extreme poverty, they are patterns of 
honesty. “In this respect,” says this voyager, “it is 
impossible to exceed them ; and it-is as rare to find a 
cheat among the Kamtschatdales as a man of proper- 
ty.” Travellers, on their arrival at any Ostrog, or 
town, usually give their money, papers, and valu- 
ables, even their stock of brandy, tea, sugar, to- 
bacco, &c, into the hands of the tayon; and there is 
no instance of any one having been robbed to the 
smallest extent. In many respects, the Russian set- 
tlements could not exist without the services of the 
natives. They serve as guides through the country, 
and as carriers of the mail, which they are required 
to do without pay; and of their own accord, they en- 
gage to lodge every traveller, and to supply his dogs 
with provisions, without demanding any remunera- 
tion. In every town there is a supply of fish set apart 
for this purpose. They are more barbarous in their 
manners than in their minds, and have made very 
little progression in the arts of civilized life.—Ency. 





Nassau, N. P. Jan. 3. 

A wild boar, which for many years had infested 
the Island of Grand Bahama, by some means found 
its way. into the enclosure of Mr. Charles Weather- 
ford’s dwelling house. Upon his being discovered, 
Mr. Weatherford had the temerity to attack the mon- 
ster with a hand hatchet; upon which the animal 
made a desperate rush upon him, and ripped him in 
the leg with his immense tusk. Weatherford suc- 
ceeded in cutting him in the shoulder, which so ex- 
asperated the boar, that upon the second onset he 
would certainly have destroyed Weatherford but for 
the timely assistance of his two sens, who shot him 
dead with two balls. 

This plantation marauder measured five feet from 
the snout to the root of the tail, stood three feet high, 
and netted two hundred and sixty pounds of pork; | 
he had baffled the skill of the hunters for a length of 
time past, and the destruction of yams, potatoes, 
and pumpkins, is altogether incalculable. 


long. 





From a late Religious Publication. 
Not in the solitude 
Alone may man commune with heaven, or see, 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty!—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled 

With everlasting murmur, deep and loud, 
Choking the ways that wind 

*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


, 
Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round Heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homer: 

For them thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvest of its shores, 


Like the resounding sea, 


lighted. A wick composed of| Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 


And when the hours of rest 

Come, like a‘calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast, 

The quiet of that moment 10 is thine ; 
It breathes of him who keeps 

The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 





We have on our table a slip of paper manufactur- 
ed from straw, at the mill of Colonel Magaw, near 
Meadville. The specimen before us, though without 
sizing, may be written upon without the ink spread- 
ing in the least; it is somewhat rough, but being the 
first that was made, great improvement may be ex- 
pected to be made upon it. Should the expectations 
of its ingenious inventor not be wholly realized— 
should it not be capable of being manufactured into 
so delicate a paper as that we at present possess, he 
may, nevertheless, expect to obtain an abundant 
compensation for his labour and his pains, by mak- 
ing large quantities of wrapping paper. Colonel 
Magaw, we understand,g® about applying for a pa- 
tent for this discovery.—Harrisburg Argus. 


tien 
tNGLISH CLASSIC, NO, 9. 
The Mirror, No. XVI. Saturday, March 20th, 1779. 
By Mackenzie. 


O prima vera gioventu de l’anno, 
Bella madre di flori, 

D’erbe novelle, e di novelli amori; 
Tu torni ben, ma tecco 

No tornano i sereni 


E fortunati di de le mie gioie. Guarini. 


The effects of the return of spring have been fre- 
quently remarked, as well in relation to the human 
mind, as to the animal and vegetable world. The 
reviving power of this season has been traced from 
the fields to the herds that inhabit them, and fren 
the lower classes of beings up to man. Gladness and 
joy are described as prevailing through universal na- 
ture, animating the low of the cattle, the carol of the 
birds, and the pipe of the shepherd. 

I know not if it be from a singular, or a censurable 
disposition, that I have often felt in my own mind 
something very different from this gayety, supposed 
to be the mseparable attendant of the vernal scene. 
Amidst the returning verdure of the earth, the mild- 
ness of the air, and the serenity of the sky, | have 
found a still and quiet melancholy take possession of 
my soul, which the beauty of the landscape, and the 
melody of the birds, rather soothed than overcame. 

Perhaps some reason may be given why this sort 


The thick | of feeling should prevail over the mind, in those mo- 
part of his brawn was 14 inches, his head 15 inches} mo . P ed 


nts of deeper pensiveness to which every thinking 
mind is liable, more at this time of the year than at 
any other. Spring, as the renewal of verdure and 
of vegetation, becomes naturally the season of re- 
membrance. We are surrounded with objects new 
only in their revival, but which we acknowledge as 
our acquaintance in the years that are past. in- 
ter, which stopped the progression of nature, remov- 
ed them from us for a while, and we meet, like 
friends long parted, with emotions rather of tender- 
ness than of gayety. 

This train of ideas once awakened, memory fol- 
lows over a very extensive field, And, in such a dis- 
position of mind, objects of cheerfulness and delight 
are, from those very qualities, the must adapted to 
inspire that milder sort of sadness, which, in the lan- 
guage of our native bard, is “ pleasant and mournful 
to the soul.” They will inspire this, not only from 
the recollection of the past, but from the prospect 
the future ; as an anxious parent, amidst the sportive 

yety of the child, often thinks of the cares of man- 
and the sorrows of age. 


This effeet will, at least, be commonly felt by per- 
sons who have lived long enough to see, and had re- 
flection enough to observe, the vicissitudes of life. 


Even those who have never experienced severe cala- 
mities will find, in the review of their years, a thou- 
sand instances of fallacious promises and disappoint- 
ed hopes. The dream of childhood, and the project 
of youth, have vanished to give place to sensation? 
of a very different kind. Iu the peace and beauty of 
the rufal scene which spring first unfolds to us, we 
are apt to recall the former state, with an exaggerat- 
ed idea of its happiness, and te feel the present with 
increased dissatisfaction. 

But the pencil of memory stops not with the repre- 
sentation of ourselves; it traces also the companions 
and friends of our early days, and marks the changes 
which they have undergone. It is a dizzy sort of 
recollection to think over the names of our school- 
fellows, and to consider how very few of them the 
maze of accidents, and the sweep of time, have left 
within our reach. This, however, is less pointed 
than the reflection on the fate of those whom affinity 
or friendship linked to our side, whom distance of 
place, premature death, or (sometimes not a less 
painful consideration) estrangement of affection, has 
disjoined from us for ever. 

lam not sure if the disposition to reflections of 
this sort be altogether a safe or a proper one. I am 
aware, that, if too much indulged, or allowed to be- 
come habitual, it may disqualify the mind for the 
more active and bustling scenes of life, and unfit it for 
the enjoyments of ordinary society; but, in @ eertain 
degree, | am persuaded it may be found useful. We are 
all of us too little inclined to look into our own minds, 
all apt to put teo high a value on the things of this 
life. Buta man under the impressions | have de- 
scribed will be led to look into himself, and will see 
the vanity of setting his heart upon external enjoy- 
ment. He will feel nothing of that unsocial spirit 
which gloomy and ascetic severities inspire; but the 
gentle, and not unpleasing melancholy that will be 
diffused over his soul, will fill it with a calm and 
sweet benevolence, will elevate him much above any 
mean or selfish passion. It will teach him to look 
upon the rest of the world as his brethren, travelling 
the same road, and subject to the like ealamities with 
himself; it will prompt his wish to alleviate and as- 
suage the bitterness of their sufferings, and extin- 
guish in his heart every sentiment of malevolence or 
of envy. 

Amidst the tide of pleasure which flows on a mind 
of little sensibility, there may be much social -joy 
without any social affection; but, in a heart of the 
mould I allude to above, though the joy may be less, 
there will, I believe, be more happiness and more 
virtue. 

lt is rarely from the precepts of the moralist, or 
the mere sense of duty, that we acquire the virtues 
of gentleness, disinterestedness, benevolence, and hu- 
manity. The feelings must be won, as well as the 
reason convinced, before men change their conduct 
To them the world addresses itself, and is heard; it 
offers pleasure to the present hour; and the promise 
of satisfaction in the future is too often preached in 
vain. But he who can feel that luxury of pensive 
tenderness, of which I have given some faint sketches 
in this paper, will not easily be won from the pride 
of virtue, and the dignity of thought, te the inordi- 
nate gratification of vice, or the intemperate amuse- 
ments of folly. 

IQ ---- 


True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 
Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 
Thrives against hope and in the rudest scene, 
Storms but enliven its unfading green ; 
Exub’rant is the shadow it supplies, 
Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies. 
Cowper. 
Mylo, forbear to call him blest 
That only boasts a large estate, 
Should all the treasures of the West 
Meet, and conspire to make him great. 
Let a broad stream with golden sands 
Through all his meadows roll, 
He’s but a wretch with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow soul, 
OO > 
He who truly desires a blessing on his afflictions, 
is always the better for them.—Dilheyn’s Reflections. 


Watts. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | of those times knew, that the sun rose from|saw in Homer. He then planed them with 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AGE tlie ocean and set in it: but not that they could|his adze, I suppose tried them by a rule or 
OF HOMER. account for his return to the east: and had ob-| coloured line, and fastened the timbers toge- 
[t is certainly as interesting a part of the served his change of place in summer and|ther with trenails or wooden pegs, and joints 
study of history to examine the manners and| W!ter: but not that they had any idea of his|or mortices. Having thus formed a broad bot- 
arts ofa people, their character, resources, and} @#nual course. They could not fail to observe tomed hull, he laid the deck, and supported it 
modes of life, as it is to peruse the lists of their, the phases of the moon: but we have no inti-| with the mbs, and completed the lower works 
monarchs, the records of their wars. and those, ™a@tion of any attempt to account for them.|by enclosing the whole with long planks. The 
general circumstances, which are too often! They had given names to a few of the most} keel is not mentioned, the vessel being flat bot- 
considered as alone forming the legitimate aim | ©O@Spicuous constellations and stars, and we|tomed. He next proceeded to erect the mast, 
and purpose of historical composition. With have no reason to think that they were ac-|made of fir, and the sail yard; after which he 
respect to the private character and habits of quainted with more. ‘The singular beauty of|hung the rudder, for Homer's ships have but 
remote antiquity we have little information but Venus in the morning and evening had attract-|one, and enclosed the gunwale with hurdles of 
what is derived from the sacred volume. Were! €4 their notice: but they do not seem to have|osiers to’ keep off the waves, and then threw 
it not for the simple, but comprehensive nar-| remarked, that while all the fixed stars keep in a quantity of ballast. Having made the 
rative—the brief, but graphic delineation of their relative situations; there were five of dis- | sails, he added braces, to keep the yards steady; 
character and habits which the old Testament! tinguished size and splendour, that were inces-| ropes to raise and lower the yard, and sheet 
affords, a complete obscurity would envelope santly changing place, and performing a regu-|ropes to make the sail fast below; lastly, he 
some of the most ancient and most interesting | !ar tour through the crowd: and that while the} forced his vessel into the sea with hand- 
portions of human existence; but, wherever) ™S™e and setting of the former determined spikes.” 
profane history does treat of the same people, | the seasons of the year, no such conclusions 
and of the same times, it is instructive to re-| Could be drawn from the planets. ‘They care- 
mark how fully the record of the Scriptures is fully observed when a star emerged from the 
substantiated apd confirmed. We lately met|'ys of the sun in the morning, and was im- 
with an interesting little volume, printed at|™ersed in them in the evening: when it rose 
Belfast in 1827, entitled the “ State of Society | #t Sunset, or set at sunrise: but these msings 
m the Age of Homer, by William Bruce, | and settings were only apparent, and these ob- 
Dp. dD.” i which the author, with much re-/| SerTvations made without instruments or calcu- 
search and industry, has illustrated the man-|!#tions.”” 
ners. and customs of an interesting and very The year, the months, dawn, mid-day, even, 
ancient period, from the sketches of life and| @nd three watches of the night, appear to have 
character which are given in the works of the| formed the division of time. Weeks and hours 
poets Homer and Hesiod. It will be our ob- ire not me ntioned in Homer, though he speaks 
ject in this, and perhaps a future number, to| © @ division of months into spaces of nine or 















This description gives us a very good idea 
of the skill then acquired in constructing ves- 
sels; for although the one which Ulysses form- 
ed may be reg: irded as a mere boat, yet it ap- 
pears from other accounts, that their larger 
vessels were made pretty much in the same 
way, being generally calculated for nothing 
more than small voyages along shore, or with- 
in sight of land. Wine and water in jars, and 
meal in leathern bags, constituted the sea 
stores of both Ulysses and Telemachus. When 
a vessel arrived in port, her sails and masts 
being taken down, and stowed away in thie 
hold, and the oars fastened to the rowing 
benches, she was drawn up on land, and 
launched anew when again wanted for sea. 
Some of their ships were for war, others for 
burden; the former frequently carried 120 men, 
with fifty oars, the latter not more than fifty 
men, with twenty oars. War and piracy gave 
great employment to ancient ships, and the 
commanders of vessels of both these descrip- 
tions appear to have been held in more esteem 
than the masters of merchantmen, who com- 
monly united in their persons the offices of 
merchants, supercargoes, and captains. 
jume under review discloses. ance, and likewise some partial knowledge of With respect to ancient agriculture, the 

The first chapter treats of the astronomy Sicily and the southern shores of Italy. Other| writings of Homer and Hesiod contain many 
and chronology of the age of Homer, and b more distant parts of Europe are alluded to,| curious and minute particulars. In a classic 


lay before our readers the principal features of | '€" days. 
this little volume. | The chapter on geography is too long and 
Homer is supposed, by tie best chronolo- elaborate to be here quoted; it appears how- 
cers, to have lived about the time of Ahab and| ever in brief, that the following were about 
his successor, and Hesiod to have flourished at| the limits of the ge ographical knowledge of 
some period not very long antecedent; so that, Homer and his countrymen. ‘To the north of 
with the exception of the sacred volume as far| Greece he was acquainted with the shores of 
down as the first book of Kings, their works the Black Sea, and some parts of ‘Tartary. 
are the oldest which have descended to modern) But of the inland and eastern countries of 
times. Asia. it would seem that he was ignorant. With 
Our limits will necessarily confine us to a| Phoenicia and the'Island of Crete; with Egypt 
summary of the general results which the vo-|and Ethiopia he had considerable acquaint- 


the following quotation we shall perceive, that but in a manner so vague, as ple 1inly to show, poem written at a very remote period of Gane. 
the astronomical knowledge of that remote pe- that the poet’s fancy was left to define their and in the finest and most sonorous languag« 


riod was exceedingly vague and scanty, amount-| 2° edie, and people their shores. of antiquity, we read with ple asure and inte- 
ing to nothing more than those rude and sunple Of their mode of building ships, and navi-| rest, elaborate descriptions of pigstyes, butch- 
conclusions which would be derived from the} gating the ocean, Homer has left us more sa-| ery, cooking, and other objects, which, in our 
most casual observations of the heavenly bodies} tisfactory information. vernacular language, we should regard as te- 
by the naked eye. | We take from the work under review, the| dious and disgusting. 

The author of the Book of Job, it may.) following description of boat building. In the Odyssey, Ulysses’ pigstye is repre- 


however, be remarked, though he wrote at a) In order to effect his departure from the| sented as standing on an elevated piece ot 
period antecedent to the age of Homer, seems! island of ( ‘alypso, it was necessary for Ulysses} ground, separate from his other buildings, con- 
to have been aware of the spherical: form of} to construct a vessel suffic iently strong for alstructed of large stones surrounded with a 


the earth, or, at least, which amounts to nearly voyage of twenty days,’ and * light enough to| hedge, and containing about a thousand hogs. 


the same thing, that it is suspended in circum-! be managed by a single hand. For this pur-| The care of this establishment-was entrusted 
‘inbient air. ** Who stretcheth the north over| pose Calypso’ furnished him with a double|to Eummus, Ulysses’ old servant, who, with 
the empty space, and hangeth the earth upon | edged axe, with a handle of olive; an adze, [four deputies, and a goodly number of dogs, 
nothing This sacred writer seems likewise | or chipping axe, gimlets or augers, and nails, | guarded the premise s. With respect to the 


to allude to the signs of the zodiac. | With the| and afterwards with cloth for sails. With these | acquisition of land, no mention is made in Ho- 
xddition of these two items, it would appear,| tools, U lysses went to work, and on the fourth|mer or Hesiod of purchase or rent; public 
that the whole astronomical knowledge which | day was ready for sea. The timber which he| grants to individu: als on inheritance, appear to 
had been acquired up to the time of Homer, employed was alder, ‘poplar, and fir. They have been the only modes of gaining posses- 
was no more than is expressed in the follow-| are represented as dry, or blasted. After! sion of the soil, though it is evident from the 
ing extract from the work under review. cutting: down twenty trees, he squared them| sacred writings, that land was bought and sold 
‘On the whole, it appears, that the people! with the hatchet. There is no mention of alin the east, long before the time of which our 
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THE FRIEND. 
(ice 
authors treat. The land was tilled sometimes FOR THE FRIEND. | I wes. I find that all mankind are alike; they pre- 
; te ri lion a i is all: ‘vy talk . and 
by slaves, but most frequently by free labour- end to religion, and that is all; they talk of it 
a F ‘or food, | ge 1 clothes ‘| there they leaveit. As a confirmation of what I say, 
ers, who worked for 0G, DIFC, SO ChOMnes-| goodness and power of Omnipotence to one of}! may inform you, that on my first coming into these 
The implements of husbandry were a wooden) jij. benighted children. as related by Frederick | Parts, | paid a visit to my relations in Ireland, who 
mortar and pestle for bruising corn, a cart or Smith. in a letter to John Murray, has been| showed me great hospitality and kindness, and, as is 
wagon, and two kinds of wooden ploughs. : 


: : : usual in that country, there were large convivial par- 
y . E several times in print, but as many of our read-| ‘ 
The simple plough consisted of a bent piece 


, | ties, where neither the manners, nor the conversation 

q : Y ers have probably not met with it, and as, In| would bear much reflection even in an infidel, as | 
of wood, the upper part of which formed the 
handle, and the bottom made sharp, served for 


our own estimation, it possesses much interest, | suppose I should be called.’ 
the share. ‘The complex plough was formed 


we have concluded to assign to it a place in “+ It happened, one evening, that the conversation 
, : 33 em ok i »] s " ,¢ se P . i. 
* The Friend. Both the individuals named| '°°* * TeUgtous turn, in the course of which I inad 

of a block of oak for the share, a curved piece 
of wood fastened to the sharé fora handle,and 


, . vertently leaned towards scepticism at least; on which 
are deceased; but the authenticity of the ac- 
the beam or pole, attached to the handle, and 


lent f one of the company hastily said, ‘ Surely, sir, you do 
count may be admitted as indisputable. Fre-| not doubt the existence of a Supreme Being? to 

to which the oxen were fastened. ‘The additional 

agricultural implements were harrows, hoes, 


derick Smith was a man well known and high-} which | replied,‘ What are your sentiments on that 
ly respected in London, distinguished for his| S¥bject?’ * Why, sir, my sentiments are these; I look 

scythes, reaping hooks, pruning knives, and a 

long shovel used in wmnowing. 


. : . ; -~ |upon the Almighty as of infinite purity ; as the ob- 
talents, for considerable lite rary and scientific | jeet of both love and fear; that I am in his immedi- 

It further appears that hand mills turned by 
women, were also used in the houses of the 








The following extraordimary instance of the 


attainments, and was an approved minister Of} ate presence ; that it is through him I live,and move, 
the Society of Friends. The character of John} and have my being; | consider that | am amenable 
Murray, so generally known as a Friend of the| t® him for every action of my life ; that if 1 do evil 
first standing in the city of New York, and|¥°!™™ttily, I run the hazard of his eternal displea- 





rich. ee! . a a ili lates sure, and wretchedness will be my portion ; but if I 
p " | : } eminent for prac tical virtue and active benevo act according to his will | shall be eternally ha _ 
> ee . 6 3 . ; ao . i z i, 1 sit ally happy. 
Ploughing was pe rformed three times in the lence, need not be insisted on. ‘The name of}: Is this, sir, really and truly your belief?” * Yes, sir, 
year. 


d . ; the person who is the subject of the narrative | it undoubtedly is, and is also the belief of every well 
The kinds of grain sowed were barley,| ould have been supplied, but it was deemed | Tegulated Christian. | | 

bearded wheat, spelt, and millet. ‘The corn inexpedient. “* Then, sir, how comes it to pass, that your actions 
was trodden out by oxen, thrashed by flails, or 
rolled by a thrashing instrument. Winnow-| 
ing was performed by the force of the wind;| « I became acquainted with a native of Ireland, | jistence? Hus any part of your conduct, since we have 
the barn being placed in an airy situation, the| F—— N been so often together, manifested either love or fear, 
grain and chaff were thrown up into the air by| wor lg a a was educated in one of thea alleges; | or reverence for this object of your pretended regard 

a broad shovel before mentioned, and the wind|°2° “25 rough up in the Roman Catholic persua-) [ wish not to give you offence, but see whether there 


: } sion; the inconsistency of which, he told me, he very| is any thing like consistency in your declarations, 
earried off the chaff; sieves were also OcCa-| early saw. The bigotry, superstition, : t 


correspond so little with your profession? Is it possi- 
ble that such a hear-say evidence as this would con- 


From the Christian Disciple. 7 ies 
vince me, were | an atheist, of the truth of God's ex- 





—, who, in his early youth, went to Ger- | 


_ and wicked-| and in the conduct I am led to fear you are in the ha- 
sionally used. Bread was made both of wheat! ness of the priests, was such as to give hima disgust | bitual practice of ?? My friend seemed confused and 
and barley. baked imto loaves preity much | to religion ; believing, he said, that the foundation of| thoughtful, and | immediately turned the discours¢ 


f b err | it was dissimulation and priestcraft. 
after modern fashion. In these early ages,| I 


the habits of almost all nations were pastoral. | 


to another subject.’ 
“When he left the university, he was introduced to 
; the emperor Joseph the Second, to whom he was one} 
They kept immense flocks of sheep, swine, and| 
vey kept immense flocks of sheep, swine, anc | of the lords of the bed-chamber; and he became an 
goats, and oxen. Kings were styled the shep-| officer of rank in the German army; a part of which 
herds of their people, and the sons of kings) e commanded in a war against the Turks. The} 
were employed in tending sheep Dogs were! °™peror made him a count, in addition to his heredi- 


} ticated 1 hens ¢ , __| tary titles of marquis and viscount of Valadesto im 
coux sucated, and Kept for the same purpose *} Spain ; he was also a grandee of the first order in 
for which we now employ them, and possessed | that kingdom ; besides which, he was related to some | 


“ | was much struck with so much of this conver- 
sation, and was considerably more so when he tol 
me, in confidence, that he had left Germany on a 
count of his objections to serving any longer in the 
army; that the thoughts of taking away the life of 
a fellow man had become distressing and perplexing 
to him; so much so, that he could in no way become 
accessary to the death of a fellow creature. 

“| felt much interested for this person, and care- 


the same character for fidelity and attachment | 
to their masters. The touching account of} 
the recognition of Ulysses by his dog, on his) 


return from his long wanderings, is familiar to| 


all readers of the Odyssey. 
From the description of the celebrated gar- 
den of Alcinous, we are not encouraged to 


| book on divinity he had ever seen; and if it were pos- 


of the first nobility in England and Ireland. 


* At the commencement of our first ac quaintance, 
he expressed a wish to know something of the princi- 
ples of Friends; and having read Barclay’s Apology 
on returning it, he told me it was the best written 


sible to act according to the sentiments contained in 


it, no man could act wrong; but he added, ‘1 have} 


something to say to you in private, and which | hard-| 


fully concealed from every one what his sentiments 
were. | apprehended, where there appeared so much 
sincerity, the Almighty would in his own time reveal 
himself to him. 


“He seemed much gratified in attending our reli- 


| gious meetings, and | have many times seen him 


much affected, and im tears, in them. He used fre- 
quently in a modest way, to argue the point of his 
disbelief with me, but never | believe, as to himself, to 


form a very high opinion of ancient gardening. ly dare to say to any other man. Unfortunately for} much purpose. I lent him several books where the 
It is called a great garden, and yet contained | me, | do not believe in any system of religion: | do| existence of a God was treated on, but all seemed 
but about a Roman juge rum, or acre, which| ®°ot even believe in the existence of a God. You} unavailing. He had made notes in a Bible I had 
was two hundred and forty feet by one hundred} '™*Y be @ssured it is a subject that has given me a lent him, almost throughout the whole book, in oppo- 

: : ‘ ate great deal of thought, and when I came into this 
and twenty. It was enclosed, but it is not 


: ; protestant country, I had hoped I should have disco- 
clear whether by a wall or hedge. It contain-| vered the essence of truth: and that the protestant} would lend him Newton's Principia, which | refused ; 


ed an orchard of pears, pomegranates, ap- clergy would have given the lie to the impressions |} on the belief, that he had wandered so much in the 
ples, figs, olives, a plantation of vines, and had unbibed, from my early prejudices on a count of| dark, by seeking for that without, which was only 
plots of herbs and flowers; it was also watered - dissolute and abandoned lives: of the Romish | truly to be found within, that | advise d him to keep 
Stine eames r clergy. But alas! I perceive there is the same sys-| his mind still and quiet, adding, that I believed the 
by two Springs. Z tem of deception carried on in England as in Germa-| Almighty would one day make himself known to 
(To be continued.) ny; the clergy have only one thing in view; and that| him; but he must not be surprised if he should do it 
is, the accumulation of wealth, and where it can be} in such a way. as, to all outward appearance, would 
I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. done, to endeavour after splendour and aggrandize-|in his view be contemptible. A few weeks after 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit | ment. As to their flocks, it is a matter of no conse-| this, two female Friends, Ann Christy and Deborah 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient. cheerful-| W¥ence te -nem, whether they are wise or ignorant,| Moline, having a concern to visit the families of 
ness fixed and permanent. Those are often raised it appears no part of their study to aim at their reli-| Friends who attended Westminster meeting, and as 
with the greatest transports of mirth, who are sub-| £!0US improvement ;* so that I find myself just where} he had been a pretty constant attendant, and he was 
ject to the greatest depressions of melancholy :—on | desirous of sitting with the Friends, his name was sct 
the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does not give| * The preceding remarks might be correct in re-| down, with two others ; and I requested the Friends 
the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us| gard to individuals with whom he happened to be) te let me sit with them. Very soon after we were 
from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like| acquainted; but such wholesale censures of sects or | Se#ted, divine goodness was pleased to overshadow 
a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of| classes of men are generally unjust. We dissent from | this little assembly. The poor object of this little 
clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness} each of these churches, and we doubt not that there| 24rrative im a few minutes burst into tears, and con- 
keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it| have been in both, many dissolute and abandoned 
with a steady and perpetual serenity. men among the clergy ; still we believe that there| in the Romish Church, and in the Episcopal Church 
have also been many pious and benevolent men, both! of England.—Ed. C. Disciple. 


sition to its precepts and doctrine; and, towards the 


’ 


close of the period of his infidelity, he requested | 
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tinued in this humble state for nearly twenty miuutes, 
before a word was uttered; when one of the females, 
(A. C.,) unlettered and unlearned as to human attain- 
ments, but who had waited for Christ to be her in- 
structor, in a few words expressed herself to this ef- 
fect: that she had felt an extraordinary solemnity on 
her first sitting down, which had continued to the 
present time, so much so, that she feared to speak, 


although she feared to keep silence; more especially | 


as the subject which had come before her was of a} felt all the horrors of self-condemnation and fear. In 


respecting the existence of a Supreme Being. If| 
there is, | would have such look into their own | of which words could not express. 
hearts, and observe the secret operations of a some-| had been thus graciously visited and enlightened, his 
thing there, they cannot but feel, more especially natural imperious temper would sometimes show it- 
when they have committed an evil action; how does| self, with sudden fits of passion ; for this he was al- 
it torment the poor mind, and render it for a time in| ways penitent, and often expressed his sorrow. Per- 
continual uneasiness ! On the other hand, when they | haps this. was permitted to convince him of the neces- 


truly awful and solemn nature. ‘ Surely,’ she add- 
ed, ‘there is no person present who has any doubts 


have acted well, have avoided the temptations to 


evil, what a sweet glow of approbation has covered | 


the mind! From whence proceeds this uneasiness or 
this approbation? It must proceed from something. 
Man could not communicate these sensations to him- 
self. Be assured they come from God. Nay, it is God 


himself who thus speaks in the inmost of the heart.’| 
The Friend said but little more; to the person it was| 


| 


addressed to it was a volume; it was to him as though 
the windows of heaven were opened. To myself, it 
was an opportunity never to be forgotten. 

* About two days from the above period, my friend 
called on me in the evening, and requested te have 
some conversation with me, and which IL readily 
agreed to. Without any preface he told me, that he 
knew not how he could be sufficiently grateful to me 
for the. patience | lad endured with him; or for the 
kind concern I-had invariably manifested for his wel- 
fare, but he added, ‘ | believe it will give you incon- 
oveivable pleasure to be informed, that | have now not 
a doubt remaining. ] amabundantly thankful to that 
Almighty Being, who in mercy has made himself 
known. to this poor benighted heart of mine, in some 
degree through the instrumentality of that dear wo- 
man, though | may acknowledge to you, that before 
a word was spoken the business was nearly effected. 
| had taken great. pains, as you know, to invalidate 
the Scripture testimony; but at that solemn and hea- 
venly opportunity, all the arguments | had made use 
of for this purpose reverted back, and I became con- 
founded and ashamed; I felt, as it were, all at once 
the certain evidence of a kind and merciful God; 
which so overcame me, that | could only show my 
love and gratitude by my tears, so that for a while I 
appeared to myself in heaven; that is, in a situation 
of mind far beyond what any earthly mortal could 
bestow. ‘Fhe dear woman was doubtless sensible of 
my situation, and confirmed to me the evidence I had 
felt in my own soul,’ 

“+ ] this evening thought, that though I had been 
thus favoured, it would be difficult to point out, or 
explain the Divinity of Christ, a thing which I then 
conceived as altogether absurd. But on coming up 
your steps and waiting to speak to you, the whole 
niystery was unfolded with the greatest clearness and 


doubts on that subject.’ 


* He also entered on the subject of the creation of| he jeft next day, which hindered me from going to 


man, bis fall, his complete redemption through Jesus 
Christ, and other religious topics, in a way that 
struck me with astonishment, because his explanations, 
though confirining as to the evidence of these great 
andimportant truths, were conveyed in language very 
dissimilar to what has usually been written on these 
subjects. In short, it appears as if a ray of divine 
light and intelligence had been afforded him, as a cer- 
tain confirming seal to the evidence he had felt of 
the being, and of the power of God. 

“ His yery nature, at this time, seemed altered, and 
his countenance seemed changed; as from the haughti- 
ness, Which his outward rank in society had given 
him, his disposition now became mild and passive, 
like a little child, joined to the simplicity and inno- 
cence of a lamb. Soon after this occurrence, he 
called on me one morning, when, during the previous 
night, there had’ been a dreadful storm, attended with 
violent thunder and lightning. He related. his feel- 
ings at that time, which were very striking, He said, 





|ingly struck with terror of mind at the thoughts of 
| the manner in which we had spent the evening, and 


| But when I came to bis bed-side, and saw the dread- 





| and terrors of hell had Jaid hold of me already; and 


. . lof that distress which was upon me, before morning. 
satisfaction to my own mind; and now | have no}, Sheet P g 








that previous to this storm, he had never known what 
the fear of death was; he had supposed it to be mere 
annihilation, and that both soul and body would be 
destroyed at the moment of death; the fear of which 
had never given him any concern; but now it was 
different; he saw his awful situation; that perhaps 
in an instant he should be in the presence of that 
Being he had contemned during his whole life. 


“ His sins were ranged in order before him, and he 


they which see not might see, and that they which 
see might be made blind.” I could no longer look 
upon my former delights with any satisfaction, but 
instead thereof had a glorious view of the beautiful 
situation of Mount Zion, and my faee was turned 
thitherward, and for the joy that was set be- 
fore me, | was made willing to endure the cross of 
Christ, and to despise the shame; and though I be- 
came a wonder,and gazing stock to my former compa- 
nions, I did not much regard it, knowing I had just 
cause soto be. I greatly rejoiced when first day 
came, that | might go to meeting, which proved to 
me indeed a memorable one. Now did I in some de- 
gree experience the substance of what was intended 
by the baptism of water unto repentance; the wash- 
ing of water by the word; and being born of water 
and the spirit. All which would be fully seen and 
clearly understood by the professors of Christianity, 
were they rightly acquainted with the gospel of 
Christ, which is the power of God unto salvation, 
This power, inwardly revealed, is alone able to work 
that change in them, without which, our Lord saith, 
none shall so much as see the kingdom of God. 


























this situation he was led to pray fervently for forgive- 
ness for the past, and preservation for the future. It 
was a new scene in the period of his life, the effect 
After his mind 


sity of watchfulness, and that he should guard against 
too great dependence on past experience, or too much 
contidence in his natural strength, and that in order 
to reap all the advantages of so much divine favour, 
great humility and self-abasement would be neces- 
sary.” 





Richard Davies, travelling in Pembrokeshire on a 
religious account, with his companion, Thomas Ellis, 
appointed a meeting at New Castle in Carmarthen- 
shire, some friends accompanying them thither. Se- 
veral magistrates of the place came to the meeting, 
and were very civil. Richard Davies says: “ The 
weight and service of the meeting lay chiefly upon 
me; for though our friend T. E. had been reckoned 
a deacon, and an eminent preacher among the Inde- 
pendents, yet his mouth was but very little as yet 
opened by way of testimony amongst Friends. He 
was an understanding man in the things of God, and 
was not hasty to offer his offering till he found a very 
weighy concern on him. As I was declaring to the 
people in the Welsh language, I stood opposite a 
great window that opened to the street, and there was 
a higher degree of wicked madness than I ever was |” evil minded man in the street, that had a long 
guilty of before, in which I suppose I was as a ringlead- fowling piece, who put the mouth of it through the 
er. On this account, I felt some sharp lashes of con- | Window, and swore that if | would speak another 
science as I went to bed that night; and a thought-|word, I was a dead man. But blessed be God, I wae 
fulness took hold of my mind, that we had not a be- kept in that which is above the fear of man, and 
ing in this world for such a purpose, of which I gave the Lord kept me in dominion over all. There were. 
some hint to my bedfellow; yet this conviction did |*wo Women sitting in the window, and the mouth of 
not sink so deep, but that I pretty soon got to sleep. the gun came between them; one of them turned 
I had not slept lohg, before a messenger alarmed me her back upon it, and said in Welsh, when the man 
with an account that one of my jolly companions, | threatened as before, “I will die myself first.” And 
who, | think, had been the best of us, was dying, de- | there was one in the meeting that went to this man, 
siring me to go immediately to him. I was exceed- jand took the gun away from him, and that wicked 
man came into the meeting, and was pretty quiet 
there ; the Lord’s good presence was with us ; a good 
meeting we had, and I may say, ‘ They that trust 
in the Lord are as Mount Zion, that cannot be moved.” 
And, as it was said of old, as the hills were round 
about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about his peo- 
ple, to be a present help to them in every needful 
time.” 


——=— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRAGMENTS.=—-NO. 5. 


John Griffith. When I had arrived to upwards of 
nineteen years of age, I was, through infinite mercy 
never to be forgotten, visited in an extraordinary 
manner; concerning which, as it was the happy 
means of turning my mind, in a good degree, from 
the perishing vanities of an uncertain world to the 
God of all our mercies, I intend to be somewhat par- 
ticular. One evening, being with divers of my com- 
panions in vanity, and under no restraint, as the 
heads of the family were not at home, we carried our 
frothy vain conversation and foolish rude actions to 





the sudden stroke that followed upon this poor man. 


ful agony he was in, my horror was increased beyond 
all expression, as none of us expected he would live 
many hours. For my part, ! was so deeply plunged 
into anxiety of mind, that it seemed as if the pains 








I was then in full expectation, there was no deliver- 


Thomas Chalkley. After I had finished my con- 
ance for me; but that I should die with the weight 


cerns in England, 1] embarked in the sloop Dove for 
Philadelphia, she being consigned to me in this and 
the former voyage. It bemg often calm, and small 
winds, our provisions grew very scanty. We were 
about twelve persons in the vessel, and but one piece 
of beef left in the barrel; and, for several days, the 
gone; for by this time I was pretty thoroughly |winds being contrary, the people began to murmur, 
awakened to a sense of duty; and it being a week jand told dismal stories about people eating one ano- 
before the like opportunity presented, it seemed the |ther, for want of provisions; and the wind being still 
longest week | had ever known. Oh, how did I long jagainst us, they murmured more and more, and at 
to present myself before the Lord in the assemblies | last against me in particular, because the vessel and 
of his people, that | might pour forth my inward |cargo were under my care, so that my inward exer- 
cries before him, in a state of sincere repentance, and |cise was great about it; for neither myself, nor ar 

deép contrition of soul! which, through the effectual |in the vessel did imagine that we should be half so 
operation of his power in my heart, | was then in a/long as we were on the voyage ; but since it was so, 
condition to do. Now I clearly saw, that repentance |I seriously considered the matter, and to stop their 
is the gift of God, and that his love wherewith he |murmuring, I told them they should not need to cast 
hath loved us in Christ Jesus our Lord, leads sinners |lots, which was usual in such cases, which of us 
thereinto. The fleshly will beimg for the present | should die first, for | would freely offer up my life to 
overcome and silenced, there was a giving up, With|do them good. One said, * God bless you, I will not 
all readiness of mind, tothe Lord’s requirings. ‘There |eat any of you.” Another said, he would die before 
was not any thing then too near to part with for the |he would eat any of me; and so said several. I can 
real and substantial enjoyment of the beloved of my |truly say, at that time my life was not dear to me, 
soul; for | was brought, in degree, to experience, |and that | was serious and ngenuous in my proposi- 
that he came “for judgment into this world, that|tion; and as [ was leaning over the side of the ves- 


This happened on a seventh day night, and though 
the young man in time recovered, he was not fit to 


meeting, to which I was exceedingly desirous to have 
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sel, thoughtfully considering my proposal to the 
company, and looking in my mind to him that made 
me, a very large dolphin came up towards the sur- 
face of the water, and looked me in the face. And 
| called to the people to put a hook into the sea,and 
take him,“ for here is one come to redeem me,” said 
I to them; and they put a hook into the seayand the 
fish readily took it, and they caught him. He was 
longer than myself; I think he was about six feet, and 
the largest that I ever saw. This plainly showed us, 
that we ought not to distrust the Providence of the 
Almighty. 
Providence, and murmured no more. We caught 
enough to eat plentifully of, until we got into thecapes 
of Delaware. Thus | saw it was good to depend 
upon the Almighty; and rely upon his eternal arm, 
which in a particular manner did preserve us safe to 
our desired port: blessed be his great and glorious 
name through Christ for ever! 





Christopher Taylor, of Ottley, going to a meeting 
on first day, was met by a cruel persecutor near 
Bradford, who struck him over the head with a great 
staff, so that he made him reel, and with a second 
blow on his face, broke his cheek bone in pieces. 
After he had knocked him down, the barbarous ruf- 
fian pursued his blows, and it was believed would have 
murdered him immediately, had not others present 
fallen down, and kept off some of the strokes by taking 
them on themselves. When he had abused them at 
his pleasure, he went away boasting. It was thought 
he was suborned by others to commit this abuse ; but 
his wickedness was punished in an exemplary man- 
ner. As he and others were smoking tobacco in a 
room, under which flax was laid, the hot ashes fell 
through the cracks of the floor, and fired the flax ; his 
companions escaped, but he taking up the boards to 
extinguish the fire, was, by a sudden eruption of it, 
smothered or burnt to death. 





John Banks. The Lord laid a necessity upon me, 
to go forth with a testimony against that spirit of se- 
paration and division, that had sown much discord, 
and made muel: division in the churches of Christ, 
casting stumbling blocks in the way of the weak, 
making the cross of Christ of none effect through a 
false hberty, and making dissension among brethren, 


and selling up separate meetings from the people of 


God.” Before he commenced this journey, he be- 
lieved it to be his duty to write a testimony against 
the spirit of separation which disturbed the church’s 
peace at that day, as it is now doing among us. 
When it was read in the meetings to which he sent 
it, those who were tinctured with that spirit became 
enraged, and some cried out, “ He ineans us.” In the 
paper he says: 

“ And now, dear friends, although the devil, the 
ald lion, be at work in this day, in a great mystery, 
even in the mystery of iniquity, by his evil power and 
rending spirit, heed him not, nor the strongest of his 


that order, which the light led those worthies to in-| of the divinity warming and encircling man; it is a 
stitute. But it is still more extraordinary, that the} spiritual sense, gratified by spiritual sensation; with- 
professed admirers of George Fox should now re-| out this, all ceremonies are inefficacious; books, pray- 

















The people were quieted by this act of 


nounce all faith in our Lord Jesus ‘Christ, as the sa- 
viour and redeemer of lost man, for the purpose of 
reviving the ancient belief in the light. This must 
certainly be “ the devil's last shift,”—to destroy our 
faith in Christ by pretending to be an advocate for 
the light, of which he is the inexhaustible fountain 
and dispenser to his creature man. Its in fact pav- 
ing the way for the deism of Paine and Bolingbroke, 
under the false and grossly abused prefession ef be- 
ing the restorers of George Fox’s doctrine of the 
light within, 

John Banks further says, * Glory endless to the 
true and living God, and the all sufficiency and un- 
changeableness of his power ; for this subtle serpent, 
with all his wiles, cunning, and subtlety, in the pure 
light is seen and discovered, in all his wicked works, 
and workers, and cunning contrivances. And that 
power is risen, even the great power of God, in the 
hearts of all of them who keep faithful and close un- 
to it, which will tread him down, and preserve in the | 
pure unity and gospel fellowship which stands in the | 
spirit, and in the truth, that this wicked power and | 
spirit, hath no share in it, thal would_make breaches 
and rents, and let in the wild beasts of the field to 
devour God’s heritage, in this his day, and to scatter | 
abroad the sheep of his pasture, and of his fold, and} 
drive them back again into spiritual Sodom and} 


ers, sacraments, and meditations, are but a body with- 
out a soul, or a statue without animations. That 
man is capable of such an intercourse with his Ma- 
ker, there are many living witnesses to prove, with- 
out having recourse to the visions of fanatics, or the 
dreams of enthusiasts; it may be proved to spring 
from natural and philosophical causes. God is a 
spirit, so is the mind; bodies can have intercourse, 
so can souls ; when mind§ are in an assimilating state 
of purity, they have union with their Maker. This 
was the bliss of Paradise—sin interrupted, and holi- 
ness must restore it to a soul. Thus disposed, the 
Creator communcates himself in a manner which is 
as insensible to the natural eye as the falling of dews, 
but not less refreshing to its secret powers, than that 
is to vegetation. The primitive saints are described 
thus, when they speak of their transports; David 
felt it, when he longed for God, as the hart panteth 
after the water brooks; St. Paul, when he gloried in 
his tribulations; it was embodied in him, when he 


| was carried up into the third heaven, and heard 


things impossible to be uttered. St. Stephen was 
filled with it, when he saw the heavens open, and 
prayed for his murderers; by it martyrs were sup- 
ported, when they were stoned and sawed asunder ; 
and till we feel it in ourselves, we shall néver fully 
know how glorious the Lerd is. If you can acquire 


* med . SSE ee ‘ : ‘ 
Egypt, where the Lord of life and glory is crucified} this spiritual abstraction, you will at once have made 


and slain, and made merry over. ‘This spirit is not of 
the Father, but of the world, which will lead into 
looseness, and lightness, and false liberty again, where 
it gets an entrance.” 

—j>—— 


REMARKS ON SILENT WORSHIP. 


Seriously recommended to mankind universally for their 
most weighty consideration. 


Devotion considered simply in itselt,is an inter- 
course between God and us; between the supreme, | 
self-existent, inconceivable Spirit, and that spiritual | 
essence, with which, for awful reasons, he has ani-| 
mated a portion of matter upon earth, that we call) 
man. It is a silent act, in which the soul divests it-} 
self of outward things, flies into heaven, and pours | 
forth all its wants, wishes, hopes, fears, guilt, or plea- 
sure, into the bosom of an Almighty. Friend, Though 
this devetion, in its first stages, may be a wearisome 
or insipid exercise, yet this arises merely from the de- 
pravity of nature and of our passions. A little habit 
will overcome this reluctance. When you have fair- 
ly entered upon your journey, the ways of this wis- 
dom will be ways of pleasantness, and all its paths 
are peace. True devotion, doubtless, requires a con- 
siderable degree of abstraction from the world. Hence 
modern Christians treat it as a vision; hence many 
modern writers have little of its unction; but it glows 
in the Scriptures—it warms us in the futhers—it burn- 


instruments, for the power of God is over him and them|ed in an Austin, and many others of the persecuted 


all, yea, over all that is contrary unto it. For this is 


He that was the first, and will be the last, who said, | tle of it, is not wonderful. 


That we hear lit- 
It makes no noise in the 


martyrs who new are with God, 


{am the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the | circle of the learned or of the elegant. Under a heap 


end; and he will tread down Satan shortly, and all 
his agents of mischief, 
the serpent’s head, which daily is fulfilling, by the 
dominion of his power and Holy Spirit over hell, 
death, and the grave, and every foul, unclean, dark 


quibbling spirit; for that is appointed for the fire of 


eternal wrath and judgment, whose end is to devour, 
kill, and destroy, and make renis and breaches among 
God’s people, where it gets an entrance, whatever u 
pretends, which J am to warn Friends to beware of, 
and do say, THIS IS ONE OF THE DEVIL'S LAST SHIFTS, 
TO APPBAR IN THE NAME OF Licut, and ancient power 
and truth, as it was in the beginning ; a transforma- 
tion to cover his dark power and smrit, which creeps 
so cunningly in the dark fo deceive the simple on this 
wise, 

It is aremarkable circumstance, thateven during the 
life time of thesfirst Friends, some of their cotempora- 
ries asserted that they had lost the life and power 
which they had been so recently sent to preach, in the 
character of light. Under protession of restoring the 
society to its original condition, those pretenders set 


up opposition meetings, and endeavoured to overturn | 





lof worldly care, we smother the lovely infant, and 
He has promised to bruise | will not let it breathe; vanity, ambition, pleasure, 


avarice, quench the celestial fire, and these, alas! are 
too much the god of mortals! Ever since the world 
began, writers have been amusing us only with sha- 
dows of this piety, instead of giving us its sonl and 
substance. Superstition has placed itin opinions, ce- 
remonies, austerities, pilgrimages, an august temple, 
or splendid imagery, which have little connection with 
seutiment or spirit. Enthusiasm has swelled with 
unnatural conceptions, and obtruded a spurious off- 
spring on the world, instead of this engaging child of 
reason and truth; whilst the lukewarm have rested 
in a few outward duties, which have had no vigour; 
and as they spring not from the heart, never entered 
the temple of the Most High. 

Real piety is of a very different, and of a much 
more animated nature; it looks up to God—sees, 
hears, feels him in every event—in every vicissitude 
—in a!l places—im all seasons—and upon all ecca- 
sions. It is theory, verified by experience; it is faith, 
substantiated by mental enjoyment; it is heaven 
transplanted in the human besom; it is the radiance 


your fortune for eternity ; it will be of little moment 
what is your lot on earth, or what the distinguishing 
vicissitudes of your life; prosperity or adversity- 
health or sickness—honour or disgrace—a cottage or 
a crown—will all be so many instruments of glory ; 
the whole reason will become a temple, every want 
and every object will lead your mind te God, and 
his greatness and protection. You will insensibly 
lose the littleness, the glory and tinsel of all human 
things. If {wish only to set off your person to the 
greatest advantage, | would recommend this true 
sublime of religion; it gives a pleasing serenity to 
the countenance, and a cheerfulness to the spirit, be- 
yond the reach of art, or the power of affectation ; 
it communicates a real transpert te. the mind, which 
dissipation mimics only for a moment; a sweetness 
to the disposition, and a lustre to the manners, whic’: 
all the airs ef moéern politeness study, but in vain. 
Easy in yourself, it will make you in perfect good 
humour with the world, and when you are diffusing 
happiness around you, you will only be dealing ont 
the broken fragments that remain after yeu have 
eaten.— London Review. 


On Silent Worship.—From Fothergil’s Sermons. 
{Sermon delivered at Leeds, 1760. | 


“It is a communion in spirit, wherein the sancti- 
fied soul approaches the Author of spirits with a sa- 
crifice in spirit, when the sacrifice of words shall fail. 
For there is a communjon whieh language cannot 
express! A worship that wants not the aid of words, 
nor is to be defmed by a harmony of sounds, in whieh 
we approach the sacred Author of unutterable love. 

“ When there was ‘ silence in heaven for the space 
of half an hour, when the vocal tribute of * holy, 
holy, holy,’ and the hallelujahs of sanctified spirits i 
endless felicity were suspended, their worship cont. 
nued in awful, holy, solemn, inconceivable silence ! ii 
was a rapturous adoration, too copious for language 
to express! a cloud of incense before the throne ot 
immaculate purity and love! may our minds be ga- 
thered to it, let our name and profession to religuon 
be what it may! and may we experience this divine 
communion of saints, and deeply ponder God's un- 
bounded love in solemn silence !” 


oe 
Piety whieh does not sweeten a man’s natu- 
ral temper, may be compafed to fruit, good 
in its kind, but unripe, 
Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
If the Acquisition of property require the 
sacrifice of probity, welcome poverty.— Ibid. 
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A Woman contemplating a Household God.—This 
gem was evidently intended as a symbol of that * do- 
mestic affection,” which the ancients exalted into an 
object of divine homage. 


Domestic love! not in proud palace halls 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 

Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 

Of woody hills, some little bubbling spring 

Shinin# along, through banks with harebells dyed ; 

And many a bird to warble on the wing, 

When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth 
doth fling. 


Oh! love of loves! to thy white hand is given 

Of earthly happiness the golden key! 

Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s even, 

When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see : 
Spirit! P’ve built a shrine, and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy plume ! 


wool, about as large as a grain of barley; the small-| 
er these locks are, the finer the fleece will be; the} _.- pres 8 5 a - 
closer they are together, the more abundant will be | with the painful indications ofa disposition very 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 
Translated from the “ Bulletin des Sciences Agricoles, 
for July, 1827.” 

Sweden was the first nation that imported merino 
sheep from Spain. The earliest attempts to improve 
the native breeds were unfortunate, but in 1715 the 
efforts of the Swedish minister were successful. 

Merinoes were introduced into Saxony in 1765. The 
number first purchased was 229. Saxony has attain- 
ed to a greater degree of perfection in this branch of 
industry than any other nation. In 1775, Maria 
Theresa bought 500 merinoes in Spain; these were 
the first that appeared in Austria. The attempts of 
Prussia to introduce merinoes were not successful 
until 1816; when the king made large purchases in 
France. The French government purchased 367 
merinoes in Spain, in 1786, and placed them ut Ram- 
bouillet, They have since spread over the kingdom. 
It was not until 1790, that merinoes were imported 
into England. They had many prejudices and much 
opposition to encounter ; they have not been exten- 
sively propagated in that country. The English love 
fat mutton, and prefer those breeds which will fur- 
nish them with the finest meat. They import meri- 
no wool from Spain and Saxony. Italy has never 
attempted to improve her native breeds. 

M. Ribbe endeavours to prove that there isa great- 
er profit in crossing native sheep with merinoes, than 
in forming flocks entirely of the latter. 

| According to the experiments of Dr. Parry, a me- 
rino cultivator in England ¢the fifth cross brings the 
wool of the progeny to the same fineness as that of 
the merinoes, } 

The various sorts of wool are coarse or fine, long 
or short, hard or soft, elastic or brittle, round or flat, 
crisped or not crisped. The fleece should be thick, 
and if it be well filled with oil, it is a sign of its ex- 
cellence. The hairs or fibres of merino and Saxony 
wool should be round, even, bright, pliant, not break- 
ing easily, and of suitable length. When wool unites 
these qualities, it is called in Saxony, Electorate wool. 

[The wool of sheep is nothing but crisped hair ; in 
some varieties it resembles the hair of oxen, and in 
others, the hair and wool are mixed. 

The filaments of merino wool should be well crisp- 
ed or waved ; the fineness of the fleece may be deter- 
mined from the number of these curls and from their 
smallness, Wool of a superior quality has common. 
ly twenty of these little bends. If merino sheep are 
not sheared, the wool continues to grow several years, 
but its growth diminishes every year, when the ex- 
tremities perish and become brown. The small races 
of sheep produce more and better wool than the large 
ones. Sheep with broad heads do not yield so fine 
wool as those with slender heads. Merinoes at their 
birth, are covered with little locks or tufts of curled 
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GEMS FROM THE ANTIQUE. 
BY CROLEY. 


| satisfaction, more especially when contrasted 


the wool. oneeany to this, which have come under our 
Dry pastures, fallow fields, and lands covered with| notice within the two or three past years. 


stubble, afford the best nourishment for sheep. The le chowid } le d tl re have reft 
plants and grasses that grow on marshy, boggy soils, t should be understood that we have reler- 


commonly contain acid, deleterious substances, which| ence only to the time up to the 25th instant, 
occasion diseases. Disorders are also produced by| when this account was sent to the printer. We 
the grass being too often wet by the dew, or by fre- 


quent rains. Many sheep farmers believe that their| C42 yet form no conjecture as to when the 


flocks have no need of drink when they are in pas-] meeting will conclude, and shall probably have 
tures. lhis opinion is erroneous. Itis seldom that océasion to introduce some further particulars 
plants contain juice enough to quench their thirst. : ‘ ; : : 4 

There are different opinions on this subject here as| respecting its deliberations and conclusions in 
well as in Germany. We have known sheep kept in 
a pasture, where there was no water, for six or eight 


weeks in succession, in a dry season: they appeared EE 


to thrive, and when put into another pasture where DEATHS 
. . . 7 
ne weet anaieetes ne desite to drink) Died, in this city, on the 21st inst. Parrison Harrts- 
Acorns, and the leaves of the elm and poplar, are ee d a ese 7”. : 

excellent food in the winter, to correct the disposi-| MO®N®> 4g b4 raat 234 inst. J M Jy 

tion which sheep may have to the scab, and other the 89U thies AO SUC INS, JOHN DIORTON, MM 
iat ay i aT ; ie ath oe 9th year of his age. 

re s. Many — give their ak grain in) Roth oe semanas Wadbelitdaie sabia respected 
*t to increase , q yool. They are in ; ; ‘roar s 

ne ee ee ey are | members of the Society of Friends, and long known 

error; grain increases the greasiness and quantity of} : this eiter ¢ Senatin alt cuinletatio d = bit 

the wool, but makes it coarser, and thereby dimi-| '™ “™* ¢!y @8 merchants of eminence and probity. 

nishes the value of the fleece. Sheep require clean- 

liness and air; in dry weather they do not need te 2 . j 

be shut up, for they fear the cold less than any other An equivocation 1s nearly related to a lie. 

animal. The practice of keeping sheep confined It is an intention to deceive under words of a 

among heaps of manure, deprived of air and exercise,| double meaning, or words which, literally 


is a fatal one. ee ‘ ne is equi imins , 
M. Ribbe speaks of the small pox (petite-verole) spe aking, mead true, and = er Pee rag ace 
prevailing among the sheep in Germany, and says| the most downright breach of truth. When 
vaccination is the best means of preserving them | St. Peter asked Sapphira (in the fifth chapter 
from it. He does not think that salt is indispensable | of the Acts) “ whether herhusband had sold the 
for sheep. : . : land for so much ?”’ she answered, he had, and 
The greatest market | for wool is that of Breslau, literally she spoke the truth, for he had sold it 
in Prussian Silesia. The quantity brought to the}. , : . - 
fairs in that city, in June and October, 1820, was) for that sum, included in a larger. Buthaving 
190,000 bales. "There are annual fairs for the sale! an intention to deceive, we find the apostle 
of wool, &c. at Berlin, Dantzig, Magdeburg, Leip-| considered the equivocation as a lie. 
sig, Bautzen, Vienna, Pest, &e, Much of the wool} In short, it is the intention to deceive which 
of Germany is exported to England. is criminal: the mode of deception, like the 
= a "| vehicle in which poison is conveyed, is of no 
THE ERI END. | consequence. A nod, or sign, may convey a 
adidas aaa —___—__—_——— | lie as effectually as the most deceitful language. 
FOURTH MONTH, 26, 1828. Gilpin. 
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The yearly meeting of Friends for Pennsyl-| ‘The cultivator of the human mind must, like 

5 el €, *._|the gardener, study diversities of soil. The 
vania, New Jersey, &c. commenced its ses-| the = rdener, study diversit 
; i skilful labourer knows that even where the sur- 
| See is not particularly promising, there is 
often a rough, strong ground, which will amp- 
As the recurrence of this annual solemnity|]ly repay the trouble of breaking it up; yet we 
has been anticipated with more than ordinary|are often most taken with the soft surface, 
interest and anxiety, on account of the extra-|though it conceal a shallow depth, because it 
ordinary circumstances in which our religious| Promises present reward and little ee 
‘ : : : strong ¢ e acious te vers, OL WHICH 
Society in this land has been placed, through But strong and pertinaciou temy = of 

s perhaps obstinacy is the leading vice, under 
skilful management, often turn out steady and 
sterling characters; while from softer clay, a 
firm and vigorous virtue is but seldom pro- 
that on comparing our own observations with|duced.—H. More on Female Education. 
the estimates of others, we think it may be oo 
safely stated, that the number of Friends as-| No joys are always sweet, and flourish long, 
sembled on the occasion does not fall short of| but such as have self-approbation for their 
: : |root, and the divine favour for their shelter. 
the number which usually have attended more | ‘ a case 
: Young's Centaur. 

00-— 
They, who are stung with envy, especially 
the consideration of the meeting, some of) when they allow its malignity to appear, con- 
which have already been acted upon in much) fess a sense of their own inferiority; and, in 
brotherly harmony and with great unanimity;/ effect, pay homage to that merit, from which 


others remain to be decided. ‘they endeavour to detract.— Blair. 
The serious and orderly deportment of a! — 

large number of young persons, present on this| PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE & CO. 

interesting occasion, has afforded particular! Corner of Fifth and Cherry Streets. 


sion on second day, the 21st instant, at the 
usual place in this city. 


the defection of many of its members from our 
ancient faith and discipline; for the satisfaction 
of our distant friends, it will be right to say, 





than one-fourth. 
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